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Waddell, Med. Lat. Lyrics. (Barnes & Noble) 342. $3.50. 
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Allen, Elementary Latin Grammar. (QO) 204. $1.25. 
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$3.00. 
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Nunn, /ntrod. to Study of Eccles. Lat. (DM) $2.50. 

Yenni, New Latin Grammar. (A&B) $2.64. 


GREEK TEXTBOOKS 
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Monro, 2 vols. : /liad. (O) 476; 448. $2.00 each. 

Leaf, Bayfield, 2 vols.: Iliad. (SM) 567; 634. $2.25 each. 

Keep, /liad 1-6. (A&B) 523. $3.56. 

Lawson, /liad 9-10. (C) 132. $1.00. 

Edwards, 4 vols.: /liad 6; 22; 23; 24. (C) 87-110. 75-80¢ 
each. 

Price, /liad 21. (C) 111. $1.00. 

Benner, /liad: sel. (Appleton-Century) 522. $2.50. 

Merry, 2 vols.: Odyssey. (O) 400; 412. $1.75; $2.75. 

Stanford, 2 vols.: Odyssey. (SM) 432; 452. $2.25 each. 

Edwards, Nairn, 5 vols.: Odyssey 6-7; 9; 10; 11; 21. (C) 
88-152. 65¢-$1.10. 

(See also infra, under “Greek Grammars” and “Diction- 
aries.” ) 


Greek Lyric Poets 
Geerebaert, McCool, Sel. fr. Gr. Lyr. Poets. (DM) $1.50. 


Moore, Greek Lyric Poets. (Ha) 112. $2.50. 


Aeschylus 

Headlam, Agamemnon. (C) 266, $5.50. 
Lawson, Agamemnon. (C) 215. $4.50. 
Sidgwick, Choephoroi. (O} 159. $1.50. 
Rackham, Prometheus Bound. (C) 127. $1.00. 


Sophocles 

Bayfield, Antigone. (SM) 174. $1.00. 

Jebb, Shuckburgh, 7 vols.: Ajax; Antigone; Electra; 
Oedipus Coloneus; Oedipus Tyrannus; Philoctetes; 
Trachiniae. (C) 251-350. $2.00 each. 

Campbell, Abbott, Oedipus Tyrannus. (O) 147. $1.25. 

Euripides 

Bayfield, Alcestis. (SM) 136. 75¢. 

Dodds, Bacchae. (QO) 288. $2.00. 

Tyrrell, Bacchae. (SM) 265. $1.25. 

Denniston, Electra. (O) 271. $3.00. 

Bond, Walpole, Hecuba. (SM) 176. 75¢. 

Owen, Jon. (O) 240. $3.00. 

England, / phigenia in Tauris. (SM) 260. $1.35. 

Platnauer, /phigenia in Tauris. (O) 209. $2.00. 

Page, Medea. (O) 259. $2.00. 

Verrall, Medea. (SM) 127. $1.00. 

Nicklin, Suppliant Women. (O) 132. $1.25. 

Hadley et al., 11 vols.: Alcestis; Cyclops; Hecuba; He- 
lena; Herc. Fur.; Hippolytus; Iph. Aul.; Medea; 
Orestes; Phoenissae; Rhesus. (C) 80¢-$1.50 each. 

Aristophanes 

Merry, 4 vols.: Birds; Clouds; Frogs; Peace. 
1162 1565 > SUZ5 $1.25: 5 S175. 

Graves, 3 vols.: Acharnians; Peace; Wasps. 
253. $1.10-$1.25. 

Green, Plutus. (C) 100. $1.25. 

Oldaker, Scenes from Birds. (C) 92. 70¢. 

Herodotus 

Macauley, Bk. 3. (SM) 192. 75¢. 

Shuckburgh, 2 vols.: Bks. 4; 6. (C) 348; 307. $1.25 each. 

Powell, Bk. 8. (C) 192. $1.75, 

Edwards, Salamis. (C) 94. 60¢. 

Farnell, Tales (Atticized). (SM) 63. 75¢. 

Lowe, Wars of Greece and Persia. (O) 144. $1.00. 

Thucydides 

Marchant, Bk. 1. (SM) 281. $1.10. 

Marchant, 2 vols.: Bks. 2; 3. (SM) 282; 226. $1.50 each. 

Spratt, 2 vols.: Bks. 3; 4. (C) —; 448. $1.40; $1.50. 

Marchant, 2 vols.: Bks. 4; 5. (SM) 320; 276. $1.25 each. 

Spratt, Bk. 6. (C) 450. $1.50. 

Marchant, Bk. 7. (SM) 256. $1.25. 

Colson, Rise of Athenian Empire. (SM) 117. 75¢. 

Marchant, Athenian Disaster in Sicily. (SM) 106. 75¢. 


Xenophon 

Goodwin, White, Anabasis 1-4. (G) 290. $4.00. 

Kelsey, Zenos, Anabasis 1-4. (A&B) 568. $4.28. 

Murray, Anabasis. (SF) 518. $3.50. 

Pretor, Anabasis 1-2. (C) 238. $1.10. 

Walpole, 2 vols.: Anabasis 1; 2. (SM) 143; 98. 90¢; 75¢. 

Edwards, 5 vols.: Anabasis 2; 3; 4; 5; 6. (C) 112-135, 
75¢-80¢ each. 

Nall, 2 vols.: Anabasts 3; 5. 

Pretor, Anabasis 4. (C) 70¢. 

Stone, Anabasis 4. (SM) 105. 75¢. 


(O) 194; 


(C) 158- 


(SM) 162; 122. 75¢ each. 
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Phillpotts, Jerram, Anabasis: sel. (QO) 246. $1.25. 
Welch, Duffield, Anabasis: sel. (SM) 135. 75¢. 
Holden, Cyropaedeia 6-8. (C) 463. $1.35. 

Edwards, Hellenica 1-2. (C) 244. $1.00. 

Hailstone, Hellenica 1-2. (SM) 151. $1.00. 
Phillpotts, Hellenica: sel. (QO) 220. $1.50. 

Edwards, Memorabilia 1; 2. (C) 122; 141. 90¢ each. 
Sewell, Oeconomicus. (C) 224. $1.50. 


Plato 

Adam, Apology. (C) 60¢. 

Dyer, Seymour, Apology, Crito. (G) 246. $3.75. 

Stock, Apology. (O) 140. $1.25. 

Wagner, Apology, Crito. (A&B) $1.76. 

Williamson, Apology. (SM) 115. $1.00. 

Adam, Crito. (C) 120. 90¢. 

Burnet, Euthyphro, Apology, Crito. (O) 308. $2.00. 

Graves, Euthyphro. (SM) 159. 50¢. 

MacGregor, Jon. (C) 68. 70¢. 

Burnet, Phaedo. (O) 314. $2.00. 

Bury, Philebus. (C) 311. $4.00. 

Adam, Protagoras. (C) 250. $1.50. 

Adam, Republic 1-5. (C) 380. $5.00. 

Bluck, Seventh, Eighth Letters. (C) 188. $1.75. 

Attic Orators 

Hickie, Andocides, De mystertis. (SM) 190. 75¢. 

Shuckburgh, Lysias’ Orations. (SM) 383. $1.75. 

Petrie, Lycurgus, Against Leocrates. (C) 254. $1.50. 

Jebb, Selections from Antiphon, Andocides, Lysias, Iso- 
crates, lsaeus. (SM) 200. $1.75. 

Demosthenes 
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SOPHOCLES, STRATEGY, AND THE 
ELECTRA! 


The Electra of Sophocles is unique among Greek trage- 
dies in its emphasis on action. Orestes has a plan ready 
for overthrowing the usurpation of Aegisthus before he ap- 
pears at the beginning of the play. ‘He asks no one’s 
advice, but has been careful to get the sanction of Apollo 
through the Delphic oracle for his method. He attacks 
the usurping tyrant, not openly, but by secret intrigue. 
This brings to our attention a feature of the play that 
makes it unique among surviving works of Sophocles. 
Euripides is fond of intrigue as a subject, particularly the 
successful intrigue. By intrigue I mean any plot of 
character against character. It is not unusual for the plot 
of a play to be substantially the plot of one character 
against another. We find such a plot in the Agamemnon 
and Choéphoroe of Aeschylus and in the Medea, Hecuba, 
I phigeneia in Tauris, and Helen of Euripides. In the last 
three instances the plot is preceded by a recognition. In 
the Hippolytus and the Bacchae a god plots against mortals. 


Now we have some special information about Sophocles 
and strategy that we owe to Athenaeus, who quotes at 
length from the /pidemiae of Ion of Chios, himself a 
dramatist. Ion is speaking of a visit of Sophocles to Chios 
in the year 440 B.c., when he was general with Pericles of 
the Athenian forces that put down the revolt of Samos. 
There was a drinking party at which the cupbearer’s 
beauty was discussed, Sophocles thereupon tricked the 
boy into putting his head close to the cup from which 
Sophocles was to drink, and so stole a kiss. When the 
others applauded this triumph, Sophocles remarked that 
he was practicing strategy, for Pericles had told him that 
he was an expert in poetry but not in strategy. This tends 
to confirm the statement made by a scholiast that Sophocles 
was elected general because of the popular approval that 
he won by his Antigone. It should be remembered that poets 
were publicists at that time and that they to some extent 
created public opinion. It is not surprising that such 
political service was rewarded by political office, and the 
post of general was the only one at Athens that depended 
on a vote of the people. Pericles presumably found it nec- 
essary to point out to Sophocles that he had been made 
strategos because he was a good poet, not because he was 
a good general.” 
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Association of the Atlantic 
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tures, From Homer to Menander 
(Berkeley; University of California Press, 1951), have appeared. 
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2See Athenaeus 13.603¢-604d; and, for the Intigone, the 


hypothesis of Aristophanes the Grammarian. 


At any rate Ion adds the comment that Sophocles, 
though he often spoke and behaved with a clever wit of 
the sort described, was in politics neither specially clever 
nor energetic, but just an average good Athenian citizen. 
So in his plays it is honesty of character that is com- 
mended by Sophocles rather than the cleverness that suc- 
ceeds by deception. Ajax condescends to deceive his 
friends in order to commit suicide in solitude, but this is 
part of his downfall. He had also condescended to weep 
for the first time, and his deceit shows a similar lowering 
of his high standard of heroism. In any case the success 
that he wins by his deceit is only a successful suicide. 
This is in itself frustration. Antigone likewise succeeds 
in burying her brother by stealth, but she is honest enough 
in her confession of purpose when she speaks in the play. 
Deianeira definitely plots in the Trachiniae to win back 
the love of Heracles by a secret charm, but her plot back- 
fires. She is not only unsuccessful but loses everything and 
slays herself. To be sure, her failure is a part of a plot by 
the dead centaur Nessus, but since we do not see him 
plotting in the play, we may treat his success as ex- 
traneous. In Oedipus Tyrannus, Creon is accused of 
plotting, but there is no sufficient evidence against him. 
Oedipus is destroyed by events or by his own misunder- 
standing and rashness, not by a mortal plot. In Oedipus 
at Colonus, Creon does plot against Oedipus, but he is 
singularly unsuccessful. Odysseus’ plot in the Philoctetes 
is foiled by his instrument Neoptolemus, who rebels against 
his role and refuses to do the dirty work. 

Thus it is only in the Electra that we find an intrigue 
unreservedly forwarded by the poet and brought to a 
successful conclusion. Orestes acts without misgivings or 
compunction. He gains entry to the palace by pretending 
to bring an urn containing his own ashes after his death 
has been reported. He slays first his mother, then Aegis- 
thus, and the play ends almost instantly. As someone has 
said, Sophocles seems never to have heard the dictum that 
Greek plays always end on a note of calm. As it is, even 
if he had been able to draw a curtain, Sophocles could 
hardly have ended his play more suddenly. In Aeschylus 
Orestes is pursued by the Furies and in Euripides he 
repents and is exiled. To show the hero as uncondition- 
ally successful is an innovation.* 

It is not surprising that Sophocles’ treatment of the myth 
has been thought to require explanation or apology. Why 
did Sophocles make light of matricide and focus the atten- 
tion of his audience on the importance of success? And 
why does he allow his hero to win success by falsehood 
and strategy? An effort has been made by J. T. Sheppard 
to interpret the play, not as a success story with a happy 
ending, but as a story of rashness leading to evil conse- 
quences that are only hinted at. Kitto in the first edition 
of his Greek Tragedy followed Sheppard, but has now 
recanted. The case against Sheppard’s view is put strongly 
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by Bowra, who demonstrates that Sophocles regarded Cly- 
temnestra as no true mother to Orestes, but as an eriemy 
who might legitimately be slain. This explains why 
Sophocles does not see fit, as do Aeschylus and Euripides, 
to hold Apollo responsible for the matricide by attributing 
to him an oracle comanding Orestes to slay his mother.‘ 

Sophocles uses Apollo to exonerate Orestes of another 
charge, not matricide, but strategy. In his version Orestes 
puts to Apollo only the question how he should take 
vengeance on his father’s murderers. Apollo replied with 
an urgent command to use stealth and guile so as to catch 
Aegisthus unarmed and alone. Sheppard makes much of 
the fact that Apollo did not command the slaying of Cly- 
temnestra and lays stress on the words of Orestes after 
her death. Electra asks him what success he has had. 
To this he replies: “All is well in the palace if Apollo's 
oracle was right.” We need not suppose that Orestes has 
any doubt of the rightness of Apollo’s oracle. Since the 
oracle had not commanded him to slay Clytemnestra, he 
can hardly make the oracle his scapegoat for that act. 
Orestes was enough like Sophocles not to relish deceit 
and strategy in serious matters. Like Neoptolemus in the 
Philoctetes he feels his honor tainted by intrigue. This is 
a most engaging sign of a tender conscience such as be- 
comes a young man in a play of Sophocles. Even with the 
sanction of Apollo he had misgivings about his stealthy 
procedure. Sophocles too seems to be apologizing for his 
single story of successful intrigue. In other plays of 
Sophocles the oracle gives information, not directions or 
orders. Only here did a hero of Sophocles need excuse. 
Orestes needed excuse only because he used guile.® 


It is no accident that the same point is made in the 
Electra of Euripides. When the old slave tries to convince 
Electra that Orestes has returned secretly to Argos, she 
proudly disdains the suggestion. Her brother was much 
too noble to resort to such methods, she says. Electra and 
Orestes are not really noble in Euripides. Electra’s false 
heroics emphasize the weakness of Orestes and the petty 
ambition of Electra. Sophocles, on the other hand, wished 
to glorify Orestes and evidently felt it needful to defend 
him against the slur implied in Euripides’ play. It is a 
natural inference from these observations that the Electra 
of Euripides was produced before that of Sophocles.® 

This is in any case probable on general principles. In 
the Frogs of Aristophanes we are told that Sophocles 
would not himself challenge Aeschylus. Only if Euripides 
had first dethroned him would Sophocles enter the contest 
and challenge Euripides. If this had not been generally 
true in fact, it is not likely that Aristophanes would have 
represented Sophocles as following the principle in the 

4See J. T. Sheppard, CR 41 (1927) 2-9, 163-165; H. D. F. 
Kitto, Greek Tragedy (London 1939) 133 and (1950 ed.) 128-147; 
and C. M. Bowra, Sephoclean Tragedy (Oxford 1944), esp. 215- 
242 and 260. 

5 Note Electra 32-37, 1424 f£.; Philoctetes 902-909. 

6 Compare Eur. E/. 524-527 with Soph. El. 32-37, 1424 f. 


lower world. In the case of the Philoctetes Sophocles’ 
version was produced in 409 B.C., twenty-two years after 
that of Euripides. The question of the relative dating of 
the Electras has been settled, in my opinion, by A. S. 
Owen, who points out that the Orestes of Euripides, pro- 
duced in 408, is a sequel to the Electra of Sophocles rather 
than to his own, in which Electra and Orestes are exiled 
from Argos after the assassinations. So Chrysothemis, 
who is given an important part in Sophocles’ /lectra, is 
taken into account in the Orestes of Euripides, but not in 
his Electra or I phigeneta in Tauris. These plays are com- 
monly assigned to the years 414-413. There is a reference 
in Euripides’ Electra to ships, presumably Athenian, that 
are in danger in Sicilian waters. This does not suit an 
earlier period before 425, for Aristophanes could still refer 
to the story of Electra in Aeschylus’ version without fear 
of confusion when he revised the Clouds at some time 
after 423. Iphigeneia in Tauris must have preceded the 
Helen, which was produced in 412, and it may also have 
been earlier than the Electra. Owen finds many reminis- 
cences of the language of Sophocles’ Electra in his 
Philoctetes, which was produced in 409. Hence Owen 
suggests 410 as the most likely date for the Electra of 
Sophocles. He finds confirmation for this approximate 
date in arguments related to the singing ability of actors 
and to dramatic technique.? 

If Owen is right about the date, there is added sig- 
nificance in the theme of the Philoctetes, which won the 
first prize in 409. For in the latter play guile for political 
gain is as strongly condemned as it is approved in the 
Electra. We may suppose that some crisis in the life of 
Athens and of Sophocles induced the poet for that once 
to condone and even advocate methods that he ordinarily 
detested. A year later he might well in a revulsion of 
feeling present the other side of the theme and show a 
young man refusing to win honor at the cost of honesty. 
Thus the Philoctetes would be something of a recantation. 
At the beginning of the play Odysseus persuades Neop- 
tolemus, much against his will, to win the confidence of 
the marooned Philoctetes and so secure his bow, which 
was necessary if Neoptolemus and others were to succeed 
in capturing Troy. The young man was eminently suc- 
cessful. He convinced Philoctetes that he had quarreled 
with the Achaeans and was on his way home. He offered 
to take the old hero with him. Philoctetes was sufficiently 
impressed to entrust his bow to Neoptolemus when he felt 
a fit of illness coming on. Odysseus seemed to have 
triumphed. He would take the bow to Troy and leave the 
old man to starve. But Neoptolemus has also been im- 
pressed by the heroism of Philoctetes, and he feels his 


Frogs 791-794, See A. S. Owen, “The Date of the 
Electra of Sophocles,” in Greek Poetry and Life: Essays Presented 
to Gilbert Murray (Oxford 1936) 145-157. Note Eur. El. 1347 f 
and Clouds 534-536. The account of Orestes in Iph. Taur. 961.969 
follows the Oresteia of Aeschylus rather closely in its narrative 
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whole life tainted by the consciousness of his own dis- 
honesty. He suddenly turns against Odysseus, returns the 
bow to Philoctetes, and offers in good earnest to take 
him home. In so doing he relinquishes the honor of taking 
a city, the very thing that had formerly seemed all im- 
portant. It would be hard to find a parallel for such a 
choice in Greek epic or tragedy. It is almost our first 
instance of the plot so popular in New Comedy, where 
sin and repentance lead to reform and life on a higher 
plane. It is as different from other plays of Sophocles in 
its picture of repentance as the Electra was in its picture 
dishonesty. The plays seem even more 
Sophocles seems to indicate his 


of successful 
significant in sequence, 
own repentance when he introduces a repentant hero. 

So the Orestes of Euripides, if Owen is right, is a sequel 
to the Electra of Sophocles as that play was itself an 
answer to the Electra of Euripides. The Orestes presup- 
poses a situation in which the conspirators have been 
successful and have not gone into exile, a situation that 
could follow only Sophocles’ play among the three. So the 
scene at the end where Electra lures Hermione within 
the palace, where she will be seized by Orestes and 
Pylades, looks like a parody of the scene in Sophocles’ 
Electra where Electra lures. Aegisthus to his doom. To 
be sure, there is a similar scene in the Electra of Euri- 
pides where Clytemnestra is slain, but Euripides would not 
be likely to parody his own work. There is much bur- 
lesque in the //c/en, as in the Orestes, but, though FEuri- 
pides repeats very largely the theme of his /phigeneia in 
Tauris, he is careful not to repeat details. 

That he is not above burlesquing Sophocles is clear 
from one remark in the Orestes. It is Electra who sug- 
gests the plan of kidnapping Hermione in order to force 
Menelaus to take the part of the conspirators. At this 
Orestes congratulates Pylades on the resourcefulness of 
his affianced bride and tells him how lucky he is to get 
such a woman. This is obviously intended to draw a 
laugh from the audience. We can find the occasion for it, 
| believe, in the Electra of Sophocles, in an argument 
used by Electra to persuade her sister Chrysothemis to 
join her in assassinating Aegisthus. She argues that, if 
they succeed, their hands will be sought in marriage be- 
cause of their renown. Chrysothemis is not persuaded by 
this or any other argument. Indeed, only a character as 
exalted and desperate as Electra would be likely to sup- 


fiose that a woman could recommend herself to suitors 
In real life suitors 


by such an exhibition of manliness. 
might be more frightened than admiring. Though Electra’s 
speech is in character, Sophocles had Jaid himself open to 
the parody of Euripides.* 

I have suggested that the peculiarities of Sophocles’ 
Electra require for their explanation some crisis in the 
life of Athens and of Sophocles to explain them. That 


8 Compare Orestes 1300-1352 with Soph. Fi. 1442-1480; and 


Orestes 1204-1208 with Soph. 970-972, 


there was such a crisis in the year 411 is well known. 
In that year the oligarchy of four hundred usurped the 
government and attempted, some of them at least, to sur- 
render Athens to the Spartans. Theramenes was one of 
the four hundred, but he with others successfully attacked 
them and introduced a limited democracy, From the 
Rhetoric of Aristotle we have an account of the cross- 
questioning of Sophocles by Peisander, who had led the 
usurpation of the four hundred. He asked Sophocles if 
he had not, as one of the ten proboulot who were set up 
after the defeat in Sicily, approved measures which led to 
the usurpation. Sophocles admitted that he had and that 
it was a bad thing to do. His reason was that there was 
nothing better to be done. It seems likely that Peisander 
was on trial for his acts, that Sophocles bore witness 
against him or was one of the prosecutors, and that under 
these circumstances Peisander attempted to weaken 
Sophocles’ influence by cross-examining him as Socrates 
cross-examines Meletus in the Apology of Plato. On this 
supposition Sophocles was in the same predicament as 
Theramenes, who was reckoned a good citizen and wise 
statesman by Aristotle, Thucydides, and Xenophon, though 
Aristophanes and Lysias criticize him unfavorably. Thera- 
menes later helped Critias to establish the thirty tyrants; 
when he attempted to repeat his exploit of resisting a 
tyranny of which he was a part, he was forced by Critias 
to drink the hemlock.® 


If the suggested date of the Electra, 410, is correct, it 
must have been written when the tyranny of 411 was fresh 
in Sophocles’ mind. Such a tyranny could only be over- 
thrown by secret plotting combined with force. Sophocles 
by his play celebrated the just cause of the counterrevolu- 
tion and at the same time ranged himself explicitly on the 
side of the new government that had been instituted by 
Theramenes. He needed to make his position clear pre- 
cisely because he was himself to some extent responsible 
for the temporary overthrow of the democracy. If we read 
the Electra in the light of these events, its purpose and 
design suddenly become clear and understandable. It 
justifies resolute action to put down tyranny, and its sud- 
den ending points the moral. Orestes in his final speech 
asserts the principle that all who transgress the laws 
should be put to death in order to check the spirit of un- 
scrupulousness, fo panourgon, “sticking at nothing.” This 
is followed by three anapests spoken by the chorus as they 
march off the stage: “O seed of Atreus, after how many 
sufferings hast thou narrowly achieved freedom, brought to 
thy goal by the swift action that we have seen!” The 
mention of freedom shows that Sophocles intended his 
words to be taken more as a comment on the situation in 
Athens than as a summing up of the events of the play. 
Surely it must have been so received. 
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The story of Orestes has been used by other poets, 
notably Hauptmann and Sartre, in recent times to embody 
the ideal of resistance to a usurping government, Sartre’s 
play Les Mouches was produced in Paris in 1943 under 
the German occupation. It advocates action, however 
bloody, as necessary to save the individual and the state 
from stagnation and decay. Though it has the Furies of 
Aeschylus and makes Electra repent as she does in Euri- 
pides, the Orestes of Sartre resembles the hero of Sopho- 
cles, who needs no god to tell him to strike and who has 
no doubt that he has done well to slay his mother and her 
usurping paramour. There is a good deal of symbolism in 
the play, and action is subordinated to argument. Except 
for the peculiar circumstances of its production, it could 
hardly be taken seriously as the work of an intelligent 
man. It is, however, a sufficient proof that the strange 
quality of a particular play may be due to its topical 
relevance. This is equally true, I believe, of the Electra 
of Sophocles. Its emphasis on action to redress a wrong, 
without stopping to weigh the inconveniences, is not what 
we expect of Sophocles, the honest, contented citizen under 
ordinary circumstances. Under the circumstances of the 
revolutionary vear 411/410 Sophocles, like his own 
Orestes, put forth his strength and struck.'? 
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Studies in Honour of Gilbert Norwood. Edited by 
Mary E. Wuire. (“The Phoenix: Journal of the Clas- 
sical Association of Canada,” Supplementary Volume I.) 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1952, Pp. xvii, 
278; frontispiece. $5.00. 


The best plan in a review is to get the slings and arrows 
launched primo impetu. In general, then, this reviewer 
believes that Festschrifts, like many other Teuton institu- 
tions, might well be aliowed, or even helped, to expire. It 
is always a question whether affection for the recipient or 
a morbid desire to publish prevails in the contributors, or 
will be thought by many to do so. It may, of course, be 
possible that the two can be combined, as in the present 
instance, but the younger generation of philologians should 
be warned that Festschrifts are positively the graveyards 
of scholarship. Nobody has the leisure, his saltem temport- 
bus, to investigate them, when the mere eyeing of the 
journals is a task that would make Sisyphus blush as a 
loafer. In particular, their extreme diversification is dis- 
tracting, and likely to lead to a hit and miss eclecticism in 
deciding what to read, since no one will digest a Fest- 
schrift from cover to cover like a crime story. 


10 Sophocles is eukolos, “contented,” in Frogs 82 


However, here honor has been done, and justly, to Pro- 
fessor Norwood, after a long life devoted to classical 
studies; it is interesting to see the considerable range of 
friends who have come forward with contributions to 
glorify the conclusion of the more active part of that career. 
Professor Norwood, known with respect in Britain, the 
United States, and Canada, and among the universities 
more especially in the University of Toronto, where he 
held the chair of Classics in University College for a 
quarter of a century, is herein saluted with an interesting 
assemblage of feux de joie, some just good fire-crackers, 
others more bomb-like, though not of the atomic or hy- 
drogen variety. 

The present reviewer, as himself the bearer of a very 
small fusee indeed, ventures to name what he considers the 
more distinguished papers of the collection, an invidious 
task, but it is hardly possible to do more than just that. 
Ecce igitur. He recommends Grube’s “Gods of Homer,” 
Woodbury’s “Seal of Theognis,” the two Persae studies of 
Adams and Richardson, Havelock’s “Why Was Socrates 
Tried?”, Dewitt’s “Epicurus and Menander,” Bagnani’s 
most amusing “And Passing Rich...,’° H. J. Rose’s sug- 
gestive pages on “Metaphor, Ancient and Modern.” Per- 
haps also a small galaxy of Horace papers by Salmon, 
Leonard Grant, and Tracy. No doubt this selection will 
scandalize some, but it must needs be that offences come. 

The editors—dux femina facti—are to be congratulated 
on the apparent freedom from faults presented by the 
text, and no doubt for a number of other things of which 
we shall never know but at which we may—experto 
crede—well guess. It might be asked of them, however, 
whether a bibliography so all-inclusive as that provided on 
pp. xi-xvii is really necessary or even desirable. Professor 
Norwood is being honored as a distinguished classicist ; 
much of this material seems quite irrelevant. P 

The book is a credit to the University of Toronto Press 
and to the Classical Association of Canada. The latter by 
its challenging “Supplementary Volume I” suggests a 
future to be enriched by like offerings. One may hope 
that they do not intend to wait for the Festschrift of 
another scholar in Canada as eminent as Norwood; Volume 
Il might be long delayed. 


WILLIAM Harpy ALEXANDER 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Plato’s Phaedrus. Translated with Introduction and 
Commentary. By R. Hackrortu. Cambridge: At the 
University Press, 1952. Pp. x, 172. $3.75. 


Though the Phaedrus is one of the most delightful, as 
well as one of the most important, of the dialogues of 
Plato, no English commentary on it has appeared since the 
good but no longer adequate edition of W. H. Thompson 
(1868). Prof. Hackforth’s work utilizes much of the 
modern Platonic literature, without becoming overloaded, 
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and is sound throughout. In form it recalls somewhat the 
Platonic volumes of the late F. M. Cornford. Thus it 
includes a brief Introduction (on date of composition, 
dramatic date, subjects and purposes of the dialogue, the 
characters, Lysias and his speech); the translation, ac- 
curate and easy, divided into twenty-six sections, each 
provided with suggestive title, brief analysis, and illuminat- 
ing notes and commentary; and an index of names. 

The subject of the Phaedrus has been variously stated. 
Hackforth prefers to speak (p. 9) of its three purposes: 
to vindicate the pursuit of philosophy as the true culture 
of the soul, by contrast with the false claims of con- 
temporary rhetoric to provide that culture; to make pro- 
posals for a reformed rhetoric, which should subserve 
the ends of philosophy; to announce a special method of 
philosophy—the “dialectic” method of collection and divi- 
sion—and to exemplify this both positively (in the two 
speeches of Socrates) and negatively (in the speech of 
Lysias). Other subjects (love, madness) fit into this 
pattern. But Hackforth might well have pointed out also, 
as Thompson does (pp. xx f.), that the three books of 
Aristotle's Rhetoric “are in effect an expanded Phaedrus.” 

Hackforth demonstrates that translation can be in itself 
a kind of interpretation. This excellent work offers much 
to the Greekless ; more to those who know Greek but who 
use translation and commentary (which contains a fair 
amount of Greek) without going back to Burnet’s text 
(used by Hackforth, with few exceptions) ; most to the 
reader who uses both Greek text and the present book 
together. 

WILLIAM C, GREENE 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Aristotle, Meteorologica. Edited and translated by 
H. D. P. Ler. (“Loeb Classical Library,” No. 397.) 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press; London: 
Heinemann, 1952. Pp. xxx, 433. $3.00. 


Whoever reads the bare text of Aristotle’s Meteorologica 
is likely to feel only contempt for a book which is so 
uninviting to the general reader and so full of error for 
any reader even remotely acquainted with the phenomena 
discussed. Consequently, the need is for a translation with 
a complete battery of commentary. This Lee is not able 
to offer to the full, seeing that he must operate within the 
conventional framework of the Loeb Classics, but he has 
managed to smuggle in a good deal of information in his 
footnotes and in his several excursuses on technical sub- 
jects. His use of technical authorities and critical com- 
ment is excellent in the short space he can use; I have 
noticed only one reference (see CH” 27 [1933/34] 87) 
which he has missed, His notes serve to relate the work 
to the more theoretical works of Aristotle, showing how 
general principles apply in specific situations. 

Lee has evolved a fairly supple translation of the unin- 


spired set of lecture notes emanating from the Lyceum, 


with only rare lapses into awkwardness (as in 378b20-21). 
Any translation which smacks of the “literary” flavor of 
the original would be almost intolerable to read, so that the 
relaxed form of translation is not only forgivable but, 
rather, commendable. Still, the traditions have sometimes 
been too influential. Why, for instance, must telos in 
38lal be “end,” not “purpose” ? 

The thirty page Introduction is packed with material 
relevant to the book, and may serve to justify it to many 
to whom it might otherwise have no appeal: (1) Lee 
sets the book within the framework of Aristotle’s writ- 
ings; (2) he explains why phenomena in different fields 
are treated together; (3) he reviews the authenticity and 
placement of Book IV and the probable date of the work 
as a whole; (4) he gives an explanation as to why the 
work is very representative of ancient science and delineates 
its faults clearly, albeit too harshly. 

It is regrettable that Lee came upon I. Diiring’s 
Aristotle's Chemical Treatise (Goteborg 1944) too late 
to do more than list it, for some of During’s commentary 
might have been used with profit in Book IV. During’s 
milder judgment as to Aristotle’s limitations might have 
modified Lee’s opinion. 

A French translation of the Meteorolegica by J. Tricot 
(Paris 1941) was not known to Lee, nor have I been able 
to see it as yet. 


Vicror CouTANT 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


Bucolici Graeci. Recensuit A. S. F. Gow. (“Scrip- 
torum Classicorum Bibliotheca Oxoniensis.”) Oxonii: 
E Typographeo Clarendoniano, MCMLII. Pp. xv, 188. 
2.00. 


The revised edition of Wilamowitz’ recension of the 
Bucolicit Graeci in the Oxford Classical Texts series 
was published in 1910. Since that date our knowledge of 
the earlier condition of the text of Theocritus has been 
enriched by the discovery of some half-dozen papyri. In 
one or other of these papyri are to be found portions of all 
the poems of Theocritus (except the epigrams) which are 
recognized as genuine. From them many true readings 
have been obtained ; and they have also served to establish 
the truth of some conjectures and to disprove others. 
One of them contains about a dozen mutilated lines of a 
poem previously unknown (No. XXXI in Gow’s edition). 
Furthermore, to say nothing of the many other publica- 
tions concerning the Bucolici since 1910, three books have 
appeared in the interval which have special importance for 
the study of Theocritus. C. Wendel’s Scholia in Theo- 
critum vetera was published in Leipzig in 1914. In 1946 
Gallavotti presented in his text edition of the Bucolicit and 
the Technopdegnia the results of his own examination of 
all the manuscripts. The third book is Gow’s own exhaus- 
tive edition of Theocritus, with translation and commentary 
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(Cambridge 1950). It is manifest that under these circum- 
stances a new Oxford edition was desirable. 

Gow has wisely abandoned the order in which Wila- 
mowitz arranged the poems and restored (with one ex- 
ception) the traditional order and numbering, which were 
established by Stephanus in 1566. As he remarks, the 
principal result of the other arrangements which have been 
proposed has been inconvenience to the reader. The one 
exception is in the fragments of Bion, which, since all but 
one of them are preserved by Stobaeus, he presents in the 
order of their appearance in Stobaeus’ book; but since 
the references in Liddell and Scott are’ to Wilamowitz’ 
numbering, he provides a table of parallel references. 

Several other points in which Gow’s edition differs from 
that of Wilamowitz may be mentioned. He presents 
Theocritus 26 as genuine, whereas Wilamowitz regarded 
it as spurious ; he rejects the Syrinx for Theocritus, though 
Wilamowitz had treated it as genuine; and he adds two 
fragments of Theocritus, which Wilamowitz omitted, 
though they were already known. 

The text of Theocritus is almost identical with that 
established by Gow himself in his larger edition. In the 
apparatus criticus, which is much fuller than that of 
Wilamowitz, the readings of the papyri are taken from the 
several editiones principes ; the readings of the codices are 
borrowed from Gallavotti, though Gow is able to make 
some changes and additions from sources of his own, 
especially for the epigrams of Theocritus. 


Ivan LINFoRTH 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Werke des Galenos. Band IV: “Die kKrafte der 
Nahrungsmittel, 3. Buch.” Translated by Ericn 
BEINTKER and WILHELM KAHLENBERG. Stuttgart: 
Hippokrates-Verlag Marquardt & Cie., 1952. Pp. 164. 
DM 12.50. 


With this volume, the fourth in a projected translation 
of the complete works of Galen, Professor Beintker and 
Professor Kahlenberg conclude their version of De ali- 
mentorum facultatibus (Book 3, discussing honey and wine 
as well as substances derived from animals), and present 
the other dietetical works of Galen, De bonis et malis 
succts, De victu attenuante, and De ptisana. 

The high quality of the translation, noted in my review 
of the third volume of this series (CH’ 45 [1951-52] 59), 
is maintained here. The work is greatly enriched by 
references in the commentary to other works of Galen and 
to the chief ancient and modern writers on the subject. 
The authors have done considerable research in identifying 
the various substances discussed or in clarifying the 
problems connected with them. 

Of the works of Galen presented in this translation, 
De alimentorum facultatibus and De cvictu attenuante are 


of especial interest for their references to earlier medical 
writers, notably Phylotimus and Praxagoras. 

The book is further enhanced by indexes to the works 
in Volumes III and IV of the series; it is well printed, 
and cross reference to the various volumes is especially 
facilitated. 

DRABKIN 


THE CITY COLLEGE, NEW YORK 


A History of Latin Literature. By Moses Hapas. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1952. Pp. viii, 
474. $5.00. 


Professor Hadas describes his book as the effort of “a 
single mind surveying the whole of Latin literature in the 
middle of the twentieth century” (p. v). A reader who is 
encouraged by this remark to expect a modern discussion 
of Latin literature will be disappointed. For this book 
shows no awareness of modern literary criticism; it is 
rather a compendium after the fashion of the last century 
with the various limitations of such a book. We begin with 
Manios me fhefhaked Numasioi in the fifth century before 
Christ, and leave off with Salvian in the fifth century after 
Christ. The chapters consist mainly of biography and para- 
phrase, with some translation. Among literary judgments 
we read that Lucretius wrote a poem “whose main purpose 
is to discredit belief in divine agency in human affairs” 
(p. 71), that the tone or “softness” of Tibullus’ poetry 
“has been plausibly explained as due to his hypochondriacal 
tendencies” (p. 200), that “Ovid's poems can be enjoyed by 
anyone who can enjoy Palgrave’s Golden Treasury” (p. 
205). 

Professor Hadas is also handicapped by his low opinion 
of Latin literature, which he seems to suggest is not so much 
worth reading for itself as because it has been “a paramount 
factor in shaping the character of Europe” (p. 4). We 
read on p. 12 that “Latin literature is always an answer to 
some practical need, always edifying, always in the service 
of the national ideal” and that “when it is not these things, 
it is utterly frivolous.” Professor Hadas has some trouble 
making this definition fit. Several of the Roman poets seem 
to be “un-Roman,” that is to say, they do not fit the 
definition on p. 12. Thus Catullus’ “unpuritanical acceptance 
of the emotion” is a “thing un-Roman” (p. 79) ; and since 
Catullus realized that his “romantic absorption in his own 
mood” would appear frivolous in the eyes of his unromantic 
countrymen, he called his poems “trifles” and himself “the 
worst of poets” (p. 80). Tibutlus “softness is abnormal for 
a Roman”; nor are Ovid's “heroic flippaney and graceful 
agility normal for the gens togata” (p. 200). On the same 
page, hard-faced togate 
Roman” could have written Propertius’ elegies. 


however, we discover that “a 
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Jugendbildnisse des Caracalla und Geta. By Lup- 
wig Buppe. (“Orbis Antiquus,” No. 5.) Munster 
(Westi.) : Aschendorff, 1951. Pp. 54; 26 plates. DM 4. 


Budde studies a group of youthful portrait statues at 
the end of the second and the beginning of the third cen- 
tury to determine which represent Caracalla and which 


Geta. He feels that there is a close correlation between 
the assignment of these portraits and the change in the 
character of Roman art at the time. He starts with cer- 
tain assured and almost precisely datable monuments: 
coins, the Metropolitan and Paris Cameos (pl. 3), and 
the Arch of Septimius Severus at Lepcis Magna. The 
coins show Caracalla from the age of nine to a young, 
bearded adult; the coins of Geta likewise show him at 
three stages of his growth. When the two are young 
they closely resemble one another, but there are signifi- 
cant differences which become more pronounced as they 
grow older. Caracalla’s hair is always curlier and some- 
what longer on the neck than that of Geta; it curls for- 
ward just above the ear, while Geta’s curls back from 
his temples. Caracalla’s neck is somewhat thicker and 
shorter, and as a young adult his profile is quite distinct 
from that of Geta. 

The Arch at Lepcis Magna, particularly the panel 
showing the dextrarum iunctio, furnishes confirmation of 
the differences indicated in the much smaller coin por- 
traits. The head of Caracalla, which had remained on 
the monument, is badly worn, but enough is left to show 
the arrangement of the curls above the ears, the thick 
neck, and the form of the profile. The head of Geta, 
which had been carefully removed and buried behind the 
Arch at the time of the damnatio memoriae, shows the 
same traits as the (younger) coin portraits. These heads, 
which probably were done very near the end of Geta’s 
life, show clearly the two trends in Roman art: that of 
Caracalla in formal, classical, Graeco-Roman style, that 
of Geta in the impressionistic manner of the third century. 
This monument then becomes a valuable fixed point in 
the chronology of the change of styles. 

From these data Budde analyzes a number of portrait 
heads of the Severan period and convincingly assigns 
them to one or another of the brothers. Some of them, 
including the Geneva head (pls. 22a and 23a) and that 
in Munich (pl. 21), which had been considered the head 
of Caracalla, he reattributes to Geta. Two heads for- 
merly assigned to the latter (Vatican 345, attributed by 
F. Poulsen, and an unpublished head in Cassel) he assigns 
to the young Gordianus. So far had the impressionistic 
technique in sculpture, a technique which he considers as 
beginning with Geta, obscured physiognomic details. 
Turning to the medallion of the family of Septimius 
Severus in the Berlin Antiquarium, he concludes that the 
Toulouse head (pl. 10a) or the Copenhagen head (pl. 1a) 
may be taken as the closest counterpart of the head of 
the youthful Caracalla and that the Toulouse head of 


Geta (pl. 20) probably is very close to the (now missing) 
head of Geta. 

This reviewer regrets the half-sentimental manner in 
which Budde attributes the difference in styles of the 
more mature portraits of the two brothers to the differ- 
ences in their personalities. It is somehow not convinc- 
ing that the unpleasant character of Caracalla should 
cause official portraitists to employ the older, classical 
style for him whereas the gentler spirit of Geta inspired 
the use of the newly appearing impressionistic mode. 
Equally possible is the hypothesis that Geta, as the 
younger brother, was less formally dealt with; therefore 
a certain amount of experimentation was possible in his 
portraits which would not have been tolerated in those 
of Caracalla. The illustrations are very good and their 
number is welcome. The only serious typographical error 
occurs in the second paragraph where Budde refers to 
“Miss Townsend”; the reference should be Professor 
Townsend. 

Doris RAYMOND 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mensch und Welt in der Dichtung Vergils. By 
FRANZ BECKMANN. (“Orbis Antiquus,” No. 1.) 
Miinster (Westf.) : Aschendorff, 1950. Pp. 35. DM. 
1.50. 


In this little pamphlet Professor Beckmann takes up 
the problem of the unity of Vergil’s poetry and attempts 
to demonstrate that the Bucolics, the Georgics, and the 
Aeneid illustrate three fundamental and interconnected 
relationships between the world and mankind. The 
Bucolics depict a world in which man and nature are in 
accord, in which man has both otium and securitas. The 
setting and the date are left in obscurity so that objects 
of man’s concern do not obtrude. ‘Arkadien ist geschicht- 
los wie das goldene Zeitalter” (p. 9). In the Georgics 
man moves from the rule of Saturn to the rule of Jupiter, 
“der Gott des wachen und gespannten Daseins,” to pit 
himself against the objective world of reality. He must 
by his labor bring about complete harmony between him- 
self and nature, and Italy is the land where the aetas 
aurea will be restored. “Durch des Caesar Schwert 
geschtizt gegen den ungestalten Orient, verspricht Italien 
als die humanste, gepragteste Landschaft, Verwirklichung 
der aetas aurea restituta zu werden, wie Juppiter sie von 
den Menschen will” (p. 21). In the Aenetd we see Aeneas 
not only as a seeker for a homeland, but also as one who 
seeks an Arcadia in the poiitical and moral realm. “Die 
Wiederkehr der Saturnia regna beginnt mit den Taten 
und Leiden des Aeneas, und der Weg, den das fatum ihn 
fiihrt, ist der Schicksalsweg der Geschichte, der in der 
Friedenswelt des Augustus zum Ziele kommen wird” 
(p. 23). 

In an interpretive essay of this kind much depends on 
the sensitivity and awareness of the writer. Professor 
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Beckmann is a perceptive critic and, like the so-called 
New Critics, demonstrates that “the mind of the poet at 
moments .. . gains an insight into reality, reads Nature 
as a symbol of something behind or within Nature not 
ordinarily perceived.” Many of his incidental remarks 
are very illuminating even when they do not carry com- 
plete conviction. The epilogue (pp. 33-35) contains a 
brief critical bibliography of recent literature which illus- 
trates a similar approach to Vergil. 


C. GRUMMEL 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


The Aeneid of Virgil. Translated by C. Day Lewis. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1952. Pp. x, 288. 
$3.75. ’ 


Let no reader who takes up Professor C. Day Lewis’ 
translation of the Aencid of Virgil expect to find there the 
sombrely dignified and rather aloof (even when not dull) 
achievement that we tend, rather thoughtlessly, to associate 
with translations of the ancient “non-comic” authors. Nor, 
on the other hand, need he fear any mere routine turning of 
Latin words and phrases into the English language, suffi- 
cient to inform him of what the ancient author said, but 
without recalling the music and indeed without revealing 
the life. Yet this does not imply that the translation under 
discussion is not a faithful rendering of the Latin, or that 
it is in any way frivolous. Far from it. 

It is no secret that Professor Lewis’ version was made 
for oral presentation over the B.B.C. Third Programme, 
and the reader will soon be aware that this is a fundamental 
point. This seems all to the good, both because it may bring 
us nearer to the recitation practices of the ancients (e. g., 
Virgil reading Aencid IT, 1V, VI before Augustus and the 
court), and because of the resultant vividness in the 
narrative. 

The metre chosen is a fairly long, rather flexible six- 
stress line that allows not only for a close following of the 
Latin but also for variation in speed and for fluency. Hence 
the translator has not been bound too closely within his 
own metrical frame, and has thus achieved at times quite 
startling emphasis or effect, such as we get in Virgil him- 
self by some outstanding word or phrase which, for ex- 
ample, finishes a sentence but begins a new hexameter 
line. In the translation, another idea also seems to be 
suggested by this habit, namely, that the reader should 
not give too much attention to the mere beat of the 
rhythm, but rather, reading straight ahead regardless of 
lines, should concentrate on the units of thought. He will 
thus feel the pulse of the poem without becoming involved 
in some of the admittedly difficult or puzzling metrical 
effects. 

Through emphasis on the oral idea likewise we become 
aware of how naturally the Aeneid falls into units of 
action, and this permits concentration on the vital events, 


but at the same time facilitates a simple and easy shifting 
of attention to new stages in the story. 

To the present reviewer the really great and quite re- 
markable virtue of Professor Lewis’ version is the alive 
quality of the narrative. With an amazing deftness of 
pictorial imagination, clarity of visualisation, and incisive 
choice of words, he has set before us Virgil’s descriptions, 
actions, speeches, in what is sometimes even breath-taking 
fashion. It becomes hard to put the book down, a vital 
test. Not all readers will always like the use of modern- 
isms, colloquialisms and contemporary idiom—where these 
occur—but no one will escape their effect. The over-all 
result is something better than translation: it is the re- 
telling of an old tale with the freshness, power, and con- 
temporaneity of a new one, sometimes achieved in creative 
poetry, but very rarely in translation. 

Still, there are some disappointments. The rhythm,: while 
in many places quite lovely, and certainly far more satis- 
factory than any attempt at English hexameter would 
have been, sometimes seems to fail altogether, and we are 
forced simply to say: this is not poetry. Some of the 
colloquial usages seem thrust on us almost too suddenly, 
and therefore are, in a sense, shocking. And, of course, 
English is not so concise as Latin; there are passages 
where there seem to be too many words needed; while 
every Latinist will miss his own ideas in some of his 
favourite places, or will feel that the famous tag lines, 
while satisfactorily rendered for their position in the nar- 
rative, lose in the English the special quality of the Latin. 

The reader should, however, in fairness read the pre- 
face, wherein Professor Lewis records the very exacting 
aims that he set for himself. These he has kept before 
him throughout, and while the result is not a lofty version 
conveyed with the noble dignity of the Latin hexameter— 
another Aeneid in short—yet it does produce an exuberant 
and vivid rendering, never for a moment dull. It exhibits 
translation as an art, not merely as a formal device, and 
hence sets new standards for translators of the present 


generation. 
ELLENOR SWALLOW 


BARNARD COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


NOTES AND NEWS 


This department deals with events of interest to classicists; 
the contribution of pertinent items is 1 d. Also i] 
are items for the section of Personalia, which deals with ap- 
pointments, promotions, fellowships, and other professionally sig- 
nificant activities of our colleagues in high schools, colleges, and 
universities. : 


Ten grants-in-aid for summer study at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Latin Workshop (see CIV’ 46 
[1952/53] 3-5) are again being offered through the 
generosity of the Carnegie Corporation, New York City. 
The Workshop will be conducted by Dr. Waldo E. Sweet, 
of the William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, at 
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Ann Arbor, June 22-August 14, 1953. Holders of the 
grants receive whatever amount is necessary for their 
tuition fee plus $600 to cover living expenses. The 
grants also include a generous allotment for apparatus, 
records, film strips, and other teaching materials. 


Application should be made before April 1 to the 
Chairman of the Committee on Selection, Prof. John L. 
Heller, 126 Lincoln Hall, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill. Recipients of the grants will be announced about 
April 22. Applications should include: (1) a transcript 
of undergraduate work; (2) a short statement of teach- 
ing experience and graduate work; (3) addresses of two 
persons who are sending letters of recommendation; and 
(4) a personal letter explaining the candidate’s interest 
in the Workshop. The committee wishes to select those 
who will not only contribute to thinking on new ap- 
proaches to Latin teaching but will also be able to impart 
to other teachers anything that may be learned. 


Further information concerning the Workshop and re- 
lated summer courses may be secured from Prof. Albert 
H. Marckwardt, Department of English, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Holders of Carnegie 
Grants are expected to take English 256s (Introduction 
to Linguistic Science) unless they are already familiar 
with structural analysis and the general principles of 
descriptive linguistics. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
ROME SCHOLARSHIP 
The C.A.A.S. Rome Scholarship for the 1953 Summer 

Session of the School of Classical Studies of the American 
Academy in Rome has been awarded by the unanimous 
vote of the Committee to Miss Vivian H. Neale of New 
York City. Miss Neale, who has been for the past four 
years a member of the C.A.A.S., is a native of Rochester, 
New York; was graduated from the Public High School 
of New Caanan, Connecticut ; and received her A.B. degree 
from Barnard College and her M.A. from Columbia 
University. From 1937-1939 she taught Latin at the 
Maumee (Ohio) Valley Country Day School, following 
this with four years as teacher of Latin and head of the 
department at the Kent Place School in Summit, New 
Jersey. For one year (1943-1944) she werked with 
American Airlines, after which she went to the Philippines 
and Japan as a recreation worker for the American Red 
Cross. Upon her return to the United States she resumed 
her work as a teacher, and from September 1949 until 
the present time she has taught Latin and served as head 
of the department at the Birch Wathen School in New 
York City. 

FRANKLIN B. Krauss 

Matcotm MacLaren 

EMILIE MARGARET WHITE 

Chairman of the Committee 


Each filmstrip at $2.00. 


Helvetian 
No. 1 Ch’s 1-4 
No. 2 Ch’s 5-9 
No. 3 Ch’s 10-13 
No. 4 Ch’s 14-18 
No. 5 Ch’s 19-23 
No. 6 Ch’s 24-29 


occurrence. $2.00. 


No. 1 Ch’s 1-8 
No. 2 Ch’s 9-19 


At $2.00 each record. 


RENAISSANCE OF LATIN 


offers 


35 mm. reading filmstrips of the HELVETIAN and ARIOVISTUS campaigns. 


Filmstrip, New York State Caesar Vocabulary, all required words by first 


Four synchronizing vocabulary recordings, vinylite. 


Write us for our complete list of filmstrips and recordings 


TUTOR THAT NEVER TIRES, INC. 
BRONXVILLE 8, NEW YORK 


Ariovistus 
No. 1 Ch’s 30-32 
No. 2 Ch’s 33-38 
No. 3 Ch’s 39-42 
No. 4 Ch’s 43-47 
No. 5 Ch’s 48-54 


No. 3 Ch’s 20-41 
No. 4 Ch’s 42-54 
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GreENwoop, L. H. G. Aspects of Euripidean Tragedy. 
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FOR ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
C. A. A. S. ANNUAL MEETING 
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A sine qua non 


for Pindaric studies 


F His scholarly edition of Pindar’s songs 
was first printed in 1946 by the Polish 
Academy of Letters and Sciences, but few 
copies made their way west of the Iron Curtain. 


Pindari 
Carmina cum 


Fi ragmentis 


EDIDIT ALEXANDER TURYN 


—— Turyn’s edition of PINDAR 
represents a new and more theoretical 
approach to the paleographical problems, and 
contains the only complete collection of testi- 
monia, both from antiquity and the middle 
ages. The inclusion of the Fragments make 
it of sufficient importance to warrant it an es- 
sential text for all scholarly libraries and 
students of Pindar. The book contains no notes 
or vocabulary, but simply text, apparatus, 
testimonia, latin preface and fragments. 


xvi -+- 402 pages, $6.50 


At your bookseller, or 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 


LATIN AS A LIVING LANGUAGE 


IN THE NEWLY REVISED 


LATIN FOR AMERICANS 
I and Il 


by Ullman and Henry 


* TEACHABLE 


Short lessons 

Skillful motivation 

Superb, functional illustrations 

Provisions for word study — English derivations 
Unit Reviews 


* TEACHING 


Increased understanding of the English language 
Increased appreciation of the influence of a classical civilization on 
our own. 


Excellent background material on Roman civilization 


GRANT SHOWERMAN’S 


ROME AND THE ROMANS 


— Interesting and Readable — 


The Macmillian Company 


New York e Chicago e Dallas e Atlanta e San Francisco 


